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A recently married couple is enjoying their new life together when Blake 
comes home from a doctor’s appointment with a diagnosis of type 2 dia- 
betes. Blake feels a mixture of dejection, embarrassment, and frustration 
while recounting to Jordan the doctor’s advice about the lifestyle changes 
necessary to avoid complications, such as heart disease and nerve damage. 
They decide to plunge ahead with a new diet and exercise plan. Out go the 
snack crackers, ice cream, and visits to their favorite steakhouse. In come 
the blood glucose monitoring equipment, exercise clothes, and vegetables. 
Although both spouses are committed to improving their health, they find 
that adopting the new lifestyle is harder than they anticipated. Blake won- 
ders whether physical intimacy between them will wane if weight loss is too 
difficult, and Jordan questions whether they will get on each other’s nerves 
without happy hours and movie marathons. Sometimes Blake interprets 
Jordan’s comments as pushy instead of encouraging; sometimes Jordan gets 
tired of advocating for salads and evening walks. Both partners are frustrated 
that so many comfortable aspects of their lives have been disrupted. Tempers 
flare and tensions run high, especially when they are hungry from dieting or 
annoyed by the bathroom scale. The couple struggles to find a new normal 
in their relationship that is enjoyable yet healthy, disciplined yet satisfying, and 
accountable yet supportive (see Leustek & Theiss, 2018; Theiss et al., 2016). 
Relational turbulence theory offers an explanation for how people commu- 
nicate when circumstances change within romantic relationships (Solomon 
et al., 2016). The theory says that romantic relationships encounter periods 
of change akin to a smooth airplane ride abruptly punctuated by unstable 
flying conditions (Solomon et al., 2010). According to the theory, a transi- 
tion is a period of intense relating in the life span of a relationship that sparks 
changes in how partners think, feel, and communicate. Just as the messages 
Blake and Jordan exchange in the wake of the type 2 diabetes diagnosis 
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will affect the trajectory of their marriage, interpersonal communication 
dynamics during times of transition can propel relationships toward growth 
or decay (Solomon & Theiss, 2011; Solomon et al., 2019). 

We devote this chapter to describing, assimilating, and evaluating rela- 
tional turbulence theory and research. First, we trace the intellectual history 
of the theory’s development. Next, we consider the major features of the 
theory, the role of communication in the theory, and research testing the 
theory. After weighing the theory’s strengths and limitations, we offer rec- 
ommendations for future exploration. 


Intellectual Tradition of Relational Turbulence Theory 


The relational turbulence model, the forerunner of relational turbulence theory, 
has anchored our thinking about the link between interpersonal commu- 
nication and relationship development for more than a decade (Solomon & 
Knobloch, 2004; Solomon & Theiss, 2011; Solomon et al., 2010). The 
model adopted a post-positivist orientation to depict why individuals expe- 
rience volatility during the transition from casual dating to serious involve- 
ment (Solomon & Knobloch, 2001, 2004). The model incorporated two 
streams of interdisciplinary theorizing to account for a variety of cognitive, 
emotional, and communicative markers of turmoil at moderate levels of 
intimacy within courtship. Logic from the field of interpersonal communi- 
cation pointed to uncertainty as an intrapersonal explanation for upheaval 
(Berger & Bradac, 1982; Berger & Calabrese, 1975); logic from the field 
of social psychology emphasized shifting patterns of interdependence as an 
interpersonal explanation for upheaval (Berscheid, 1983, 1991). 

Scholars expanded the scope of the relational turbulence model in several 
ways during the years that followed (for reviews, see Knobloch, 2015; Solo- 
mon & Theiss, 2011; Solomon et al., 2010). Researchers extended the mod- 
el’s reach by considering a variety of markers of turmoil (including appraisals 
of irritations, feelings of jealousy and hurt, reactions to sexual intimacy, 
and willingness to discuss sensitive topics), types of relationships (includ- 
ing marriage and family relationships), and kinds of transitions (including 
breast cancer, infertility, empty nest, parenthood, and military deployment). 
Despite its heuristic value (Knobloch, 2015) and empirical support (Good- 
boy et al., 2020), the relational turbulence model was constrained by limited 
theorizing about the underlying causal mechanisms at work. Solomon et al. 
(2016) transformed the model into a theory by sharpening its theoretical 
precision for deducing hypotheses and identifying guidelines for practice. 


Main Goals and Features of Relational Turbulence Theory 


Relational turbulence theory proposes that transitions in relationships 
originate with a change in the relational environment. Such changes span 
the gamut of positive versus negative in valence, major versus minor in 
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significance, internal versus external to the dyad in origin, and grad- 
ual versus sudden in onset. Transitions end when partners acclimate to 
the change by constructing new patterns of relating. According to the 
theory (portrayed in Figure 28.1), transitions in relationships give rise 
to relational uncertainty and interrupt interdependence, which heighten 
people’s cognitive, emotional, and communicative reactivity to specific 
episodes within their relationship. Day after day, people’s repeated expo- 
sures to those polarizing incidents crystallize into a sense of the relation- 
ship as turbulent, which in turn, governs cumulative outcomes (Knobloch 
et al., 2018; Solomon et al., 2016; Solomon et al., 2019). The following 
sections unpack the theory’s premises. 


Relational Uncertainty 


Relational uncertainty refers to the degree of confidence that individuals have 
in their perceptions of a relationship (Knobloch & Solomon, 1999). It stems 
from three sources: (a) self uncertainty denotes questions about people’s own 
involvement in a relationship, (b) partner uncertainty indexes questions about 
a partner’s involvement in the relationship, and (c) relationship uncertainty 
involves questions about the status of the relationship itself (Berger & Bra- 
dac, 1982; Knobloch & Solomon, 1999). The three sources of relational 
uncertainty are conceptually and empirically distinct and taken together, 
they form the umbrella construct of relational uncertainty. 


Relationship Parameters Experiences of Specific Episodes Cumulative Effects and Outcomes 


Relationship I 
Uncertainty \ Collaborative 
cas | Planning 
Communicative Supportiveness 
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Influence A Social Network 
Partner I 
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Facilitation 


Figure 28.1 Relational Turbulence Theory 


Source: D. H. Solomon, L. K. Knobloch, J. A. Theiss, & R. M. McLaren, 2016, Human Com- 
munication Research 


Reciprocal effects are depicted in dashed gray lines. 
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Relational turbulence theory proposes that relational uncertainty leads 
individuals to draw biased cognitive appraisals of everyday events because 
they lack the insight they need to make sense of incoming stimuli (Solo- 
mon et al., 2016; see the first two panels of Figure 28.1). In other words, 
relational uncertainty hampers people’s ability to comprehend and interpret 
specific episodes because their knowledge base is insufficient for deriving 
meaning (Berger & Calabrese, 1975; Knobloch & Satterlee, 2009). In the 
absence of reliable information, individuals experiencing relational uncer- 
tainty depend on heuristic cues and mental shortcuts when appraising inter- 
personal situations, which opens the door to cognitive reactivity. Relational 
turbulence theory draws on this logic to propose that relational uncertainty 
biases people’s cognitive appraisals of specific episodes in relationships. 


Interdependence 


Relationships are interdependent when partners rely on each other to ful- 
fill goals, meet needs, and accomplish everyday activities (Berscheid, 1983, 
1991). According to relational turbulence theory, a change in the relational 
environment has the potential to reshape previously interlocking routines 
between partners. By definition, whenever individuals involve another per- 
son in their daily routines (influence from a partner), they become vulnerable 
to interruptions. Disruptive interruptions (interference from a partner) hamper 
people’s ability to achieve a goal; helpful interruptions (facilitation from a 
partner) enhance their ability to accomplish a goal (Knobloch & Solomon, 
2004). Berscheid (1983, 1991) theorized that an interruption provokes an 
immediate emotional response; the valence of the emotion people experi- 
ence hinges on their appraisals of the interruption. 

Not only does relational turbulence theory endorse Berscheid’s (1983, 
1991) logic about the link between interruptions and proximal emotional 
responses, but it advances a step further to propose a transference effect 
whereby individuals exposed to frequent interruptions from a partner are 
likely to feel strong emotions in response to unrelated stimuli (see the first 
two panels of Figure 28.1). Stated differently, the theory argues that relation- 
ships characterized by repeated interruptions develop a climate of emotional 
reactivity that triggers strong affective responses to other episodes. Both 
interference and facilitation from a partner contribute to intense positive 
and negative emotions, according to the theory, but of the two, interference 
from a partner should be more emotionally evocative because disruptions 
tend to be more visible to people than aid. 


Experience of Specific Episodes 


Relational turbulence theory draws an important distinction between spe- 
cific episodes and cumulative outcomes (Solomon et al., 2016). Specific epi- 
sodes are discrete and high-stakes communication events occurring between 
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partners; cumulative outcomes are the accruing and enduring effects of specific 
episodes within relationships. The theory’s reasoning about specific episodes 
is depicted in the second panel of Figure 28.1. The theory contends that 
relational uncertainty biases people’s appraisals of specific episodes, render- 
ing them cognitively reactive to everyday situations in their relationship. 
Moreover, the theory proposes that interference and facilitation from a part- 
ner polarize people’s affective feelings about specific episodes, making them 
emotionally reactive to daily circumstances in their relationship. 

The theory reasons that people’s biased cognitive appraisals and strong 
emotional reactions govern their communication behavior. The theory 
spotlights two dimensions of interpersonal communication that are cen- 
tral to how individuals respond to specific events: communicative engagement 
encompasses how openly people tackle the issues at hand (e.g., upfront vs. 
avoidant, direct vs. indirect), and communication valence entails how construc- 
tive their behavior is (e.g., positive vs. negative, congenial vs. antagonistic). 
Importantly, the substance of people’s cognitive appraisals and emotional 
responses shapes whether people engage or withdraw in friendly or 
unfriendly ways in response to specific episodes. 


Relational Turbulence and Cumulative Outcomes 


At its core, relational turbulence theory spotlights the dynamic role of inter- 
personal communication as relationships progress over time. The theory’s 
longitudinal logic is illustrated in the third panel of Figure 28.1. The theory 
defines relational turbulence as people’s global and durable view of their rela- 
tionship as chaotic, tumultuous, and erratic (Solomon et al., 2016). It is 
the product of the daily accruing cognitive, emotional, and communica- 
tive reactivity that individuals experience in the wake of specific episodes. 
According to the theory, if people are exposed to polarizing events fre- 
quently over time, they will come to see their relationship as turbulent. The 
theory characterizes relational turbulence as an overarching perception of 
the relationship on a level similar to intimacy, satisfaction, and commitment. 

The theory proposes two mechanisms governing how relational turbu- 
lence influences cumulative outcomes: cognitive construal level and dyadic 
synchrony. Cognitive construal level refers to the psychological distance of peo- 
ple’s point of view (Trope et al., 2007). According to the theory, relational 
turbulence narrows people’s perceptual sphere to focus on the short-term 
rather than the long-term features of their surroundings. In other words, 
they fixate on the instability in their relationship and have difficulty see- 
ing the big picture. Dyadic synchrony indexes how coordinated partners are 
within interaction (Harrist & Waugh, 2002). The theory posits that relational 
turbulence impedes people’s capacity to mesh their verbal and nonverbal 
cues in conversation. A lack of dyadic synchrony is visible in clumsy, awk- 
ward, and disjointed interactions. Under conditions of relational turbulence, 
partners construe their relationships in terms of proximal circumstances and 
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struggle to synchronize their communication, to the detriment of a host 
of personal, dyadic, and network outcomes. Such enduring outcomes are 
likely to be wide ranging, but examples include (a) collaborative planning; 
(b) engaging in pragmatic communicative tasks such as social support, con- 
flict management, interpersonal influence, and sexual communication; (c) 
deriving meaning from relational messages; and (d) coordinating privacy 
boundaries external to the dyad. 


How Communication Is Conceptualized in Relational 
Turbulence Theory 


Interpersonal communication is at the heart of relational turbulence the- 
ory (Solomon et al., 2016; Solomon et al., 2019). In particular, the theory 
emphasizes at least four ways that interpersonal communication intersects 
with relationship development over time. Interpersonal communication can 
(a) initiate specific episodes; (b) serve as a response to specific episodes; (c) 
exert reciprocal effects by shaping people’s cognitive appraisals and emo- 
tional responses to specific episodes, in the short term, and relational uncer- 
tainty and qualities of interdependence, in the long term; and (d) function as 
a cumulative outcome affected by relational turbulence, cognitive construal 
level, and dyadic synchrony. We describe these four pathways in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

The first role of interpersonal communication in the theory is as a trigger 
for specific episodes. Messages can be the sparks that ignite the process of 
cognitive appraisals, emotional reactions, and communicative responses in 
specific episodes. Consider the chapter’s opening scenario involving type 
2 diabetes. In any given evening, Blake might admit to cheating on the 
diet plan at work, Jordan might suggest a bike ride instead of TV, and both 
partners might field texts from well-meaning but intrusive friends about 
the new health habits. Any or all of these messages might kick off a specific 
episode in which relational uncertainty and interdependence processes gen- 
erate cognitive, emotional, and communicative reactivity. 

With respect to the second role of interpersonal communication, recall 
that relational turbulence theory emphasizes communicative engagement 
and communication valence as key dimensions of people’s responses to 
specific episodes. Blake’s confession of overindulging at work might make 
Jordan feel a combination of disappointment, sympathy, and resentment. 
Jordan’s proposal of a bike ride might be appraised by Blake as an implicit 
indictment of the binge. Blake might consider the texts from friends as sup- 
portive; Jordan might view them as a violation of privacy. They could com- 
municate about these appraisals and emotions in a variety of ways along the 
engagement dimension (e.g., “Let’s talk about this.” vs. “What do you want 
to do this weekend?”) and the valence dimension (e.g., “Td like to under- 
stand where you're coming from.” vs. “Get over yourself!”). The theory 
embraces the potential for the same specific episode to generate different 
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communicative responses based on people’s cognitive appraisals and emo- 
tional reactions to their circumstances. 

The third role of interpersonal communication in relational turbulence 
theory indexes how communication in specific episodes can exert reciprocal 
effects on cognitions and emotions, and in turn, relational qualities. As rep- 
resented by the dashed arrows in Figure 28.1, the verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication individuals enact during specific episodes can feed into their 
cognitive appraisals and emotional reactions of the immediate situation. 
Imagine that Blake scoffs at the prospect of tacking a bike ride onto the end 
of a long day, and Jordan shoots back with an exasperated remark. Those 
communication behaviors might open the door to more biased cognitive 
appraisals of each other’s messages, as well as more extreme feelings of anger, 
hurt, and sadness. By extension, the theory also contends that people’s com- 
municative responses to specific episodes shape their ensuing experiences of 
relational uncertainty and interdependence. Blake might begin to question 
whether Jordan is too controlling in their relationship, and Jordan might 
stop inviting Blake along on exercise activities and opt to go alone instead. 
Although this example highlights negativity, relational turbulence theory 
allows for the possibility that people’s communication in specific episodes 
can ease cognitive and emotional reactivity, and in turn, diminish subse- 
quent relational uncertainty and disruptive patterns of interdependence. 

The fourth role of interpersonal communication is embodied by the the- 
ory’s claim that people’s perceptions of relational turbulence infuse all aspects 
of communication via their inability to consider the long-term implications 
of incoming information (i.e., cognitive construal level) and their difficulty 
coordinating micro features of their interaction (i.e., dyadic synchrony). The 
theory proposes that relational turbulence, once entrenched as a global qual- 
ity of the relationship, permeates all aspects of interpersonal communica- 
tion. In other words, if Blake and Jordan come to view their relationship as 
unstable and tumultuous in the aftermath of adjusting to the type 2 diabe- 
tes diagnosis, all of their communicative exchanges could be more difficult 
(e.g., making decisions, solving problems, disclosing information, providing 
support, interpreting nonverbal cues, navigating communication with social 
network members, and so on). 


Research and Practical Applications of Relational 
Turbulence Theory 


Principles of relational turbulence, embedded in both the model and the 
theory, have been studied in a variety of interpersonal communication 
contexts (Knobloch et al., 2018; Solomon et al., 2019). Researchers have 
considered communication processes as diverse as topic avoidance, relation- 
ship maintenance, hurtful conversations, partner supportiveness, patterns 
of demand/withdraw, sexual communication, and conflict behavior (for 
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reviews, see Knobloch, 2015; Solomon & Brisini, 2017; Solomon & Theiss, 
2011). Similarly, they have investigated transitions as varied as emerging 
adults starting college (Scheinfeld & Worley, 2018), dating partners being 
tested for sexually transmitted disease (Harvey-Knowles & Faw, 2016), 
women grieving a miscarriage (Tian & Solomon, 2020), parents negotiat- 
ing the life changes of children with autism (Brisini & Solomon, 2018), and 
bereaved family members mourning the loss of a loved one (Droser, 2020). 
Taken together, these studies highlight the theory’s versatility in applying to 
a broad spectrum of experiences. 

In a chapter on relational turbulence theory and family communica- 
tion that appeared in the companion volume to this book (Knobloch et al., 
2018), we highlighted three sustained programs of research that continue 
to gain momentum: transitions in parenthood (Brisini & Solomon, 2018, 
2020), reintegration after military deployment (Knobloch et al., 2019; Kno- 
bloch & Theiss, 2018), and life changes in older adulthood (King & Theiss, 
2016; Knobloch et al., 2020). Here, we branch out from those contexts to 
give readers a flavor for two emerging lines of work. 


Transitions in Marriage 


Navigating the early days of marriage may activate relational turbulence 
processes; in fact, Scott and Stafford (2018) found that increases in relational 
uncertainty and interference from a partner from engagement to 6 months 
after the wedding predicted more depressive symptoms among newly mar- 
ried women. Entering into marriage marks only the start of the transitions 
that spouses encounter, however. Brisini et al. (2018) sought to document 
the constellation of experiences that spouses consider to be important tran- 
sitions. Their results identified health crises, death of a loved one, birth or 
adoption of a child, job loss or job change, residential moves, challenging 
situations involving children, caregiving for elderly parents, empty nest, and 
retirement as notable transitions in marriage. 

Consistent with relational turbulence theory, Brisini et al. (2018) found 
that spouses who recalled experiencing more partner uncertainty, relation- 
ship uncertainty, interference from a partner, and relational turbulence 
during the transition reported more negative outcomes of the transi- 
tion. Solomon and Brisini (2019) continued this line of work by survey- 
ing spouses about a variety of specific episodes. Their data showed general 
support for the theory’s logic about relational uncertainty and aspects of 
interdependence, but contrary to the theory’s claims, relational uncertainty 
shared unique associations with emotional reactivity, and qualities of inter- 
dependence shared unique associations with cognitive reactivity. Viewed as a 
set, these findings are consistent with the theory’s general structure but offer 
less support for the specialized roles attributed to relational uncertainty and 
qualities of interdependence. 
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Transition to Extended Family 


The process of assimilating a newly married couple into the extended family 
spotlights interpersonal communication patterns embedded in larger fam- 
ily systems (Mikucki-Enyart & Reed, 2020). For example, Mikucki-Enyart 
and Caughlin (2018) found that when children-in-law experience more 
relational uncertainty about a parent-in-law and more interference from 
the parent-in-law, they report less satisfaction with the in-law relationship. 
Moreover, Mikucki-Enyart (2018) observed that the relational uncertainty 
and child-in-law interference reported by parents-in-law predict the goals 
they have for interacting with their child’s spouse. Most recently, Mikucki- 
Enyart and Reed (2020) observed that the more parents-in-law experi- 
ence relational uncertainty about their child-in-law, the less efficacy they 
have about their ability to communicate effectively with their child-in-law. 
Examined collectively, these results illustrate the utility of relational turbu- 
lence theory in nonvoluntary family dyads. 


Evaluation of Relational Turbulence Theory 


The roots of relational turbulence theory stretch for two decades (Solo- 
mon & Knobloch, 2001), providing ample opportunity for strengths and 
limitations to emerge. Strengths of the theory include testability, heuris- 
tic value, and utility. Converting the model into a theory enabled testa- 
ble hypotheses to be deduced from its claims (Solomon et al., 2016), even 
though testing the whole theory in a single study is not recommended 
(Solomon et al., 2019). The testability of the theory has been enhanced by 
recent innovations in measurement (Solomon & Brisini, 2017) and insights 
from meta-analysis (Goodboy et al., 2020). The theory’s heuristic value 
is apparent in the assortment of interpersonal communication processes, 
contexts, and transitions relevant to relational turbulence (e.g., Knobloch 
et al., 2018). With respect to utility, the theory’s expanded conceptual infra- 
structure offers guidance for targets of intervention to improve outcomes 
(Solomon et al., 2019). Such targets include people’s communication in 
specific episodes, their capacity to redefine the relationship as less turbulent, 
and their communication strategies for managing transitions more generally 
(Brisini & Solomon, 2020; Solomon et al., 2019). 

Limitations in the theory’s scope and parsimony open the door to future 
growth. In terms of scope, relational turbulence theory was constructed to 
explain interpersonal communication within romantic relationships during 
times of transition (Solomon et al., 2016). Recent work implies that the 
theory has promise for understanding other kinds of relationships, includ- 
ing parent/child relationships (Droser, 2020; Scheinfeld & Worley, 2018) 
and adult caregiving relationships (Knobloch et al., 2020), but comparative 
data are required to evaluate whether the theory’s predictive value dimin- 
ishes outside its specified boundary conditions. With respect to parsimony, 
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the theory is more complex than the model because broader theoriz- 
ing is necessary to assimilate specific episodes and cumulative outcomes. 
A downside of the added complexity is the daunting task of investigating 
how daily episodes crystallize into global perceptions of the relationship as 
turbulent, but an upside is better insight into the fundamental issue of how 
everyday interpersonal communication behaviors are woven into the fabric 
of relationships. 


Continuing the Conversation 


Relational turbulence theory is a product of continuing conversations at 
scholarly conferences, professional events, and writing retreats over the years 
(see Solomon et al., 2019, for the stories behind those exchanges); we invite 
readers to join us in continuing the conversation about ways to enhance 
the theory. Three issues may prove fruitful for an ongoing dialogue. One 
topic for discussion involves the conditions under which relational turbu- 
lence processes polarize positive aspects of relating. Although the bulk of 
research has focused on negatively valenced volatility, a smattering of find- 
ings is consistent with the theory’s notion that relational turbulence pro- 
cesses can make good experiences better (Solomon & Priem, 2016; see 
also Droser, 2020; Harvey-Knowles & Faw, 2016). A second subject for 
conversation entails the features of interpersonal communication that matter 
beyond communicative engagement and communication valence (Brisini & 
Solomon, 2020; Tian & Solomon, 2020). Those two dimensions constitute 
fundamental ways of characterizing people’s responses to specific events, 
but other aspects of interpersonal communication are likely to play roles 
as well (Tian & Solomon, 2020). The third topic for discussion involves 
mutual influence between partners in light of research showing that people’s 
relational uncertainty and qualities of interdependence have implications for 
their partner’s experiences (Droser, 2020; Knobloch et al., 2019). Sustained 
examination of dyadic interplay between partners will help to illuminate 
the transactional nature of interpersonal communication. Above all, such 
continuing conversations will be instrumental for shaping how relational 
turbulence theory unfolds in the future. 
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